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province of Cibao) is similar to the Merengue, but is cast in a ternary
form, so that the first section is repeated. The Barcarola Criolla (a native
Barcarolla) follows the European model with some slight syncopation.
The Dominican Bolero is identical with the Cuban Bolero, and is in two-
four time, whereas the classical Spanish Bolero is always in three-four time.

Among the native dances now obsolete is the Mangulina, which, when
played rapidly, resembles a Tarantella. Then there is a Tonada M&-
guanera, from the province of Maguana, the Zayateado Montunoy a
"shoe-dance," also known as the Sarambo; and the Media-Tunay a lively
air, often sung by laborers going to work.

The topical ballads of the Dominican Republic, similar to the Mexican
Corridas, are interesting in that they often reflect the popular reaction
to historical events. The American intervention of 1916, for instance, is
remembered in the following quatrain:

Vimeron los Americanos
A cojer la fortaleza,
Y mataron al capitan
De un balazo a la

The "father of Dominican music" was Juan Bautista Alfonseca ( 1 8 10-
1875). He was the first to make use of national folklore in his music. He
was also the author of the first National Anthem, Himno de la In-
deyendencia. His pupil, Jose Reyes (1835-1905)5 continued the national
tradition established by Alfonseca. Among other nineteenth-century
Dominican composers are Alfredo Maximo Soler, who wrote music in
a light veinj Pablo Claudio, the author of two operas and over seven
hundred other works 5 and Jose Maria Arredondo, the composer of a
number of popular dances.

The names of two Dominican-born sisters have been retained in the
annals of native music. One, Julieta Licairac Abreu (1890-1925), wrote
piano music, somewhat Chopinesque in character. Her sister, Lucila, a
child prodigy, was born on February 21, 1895, and died on November
21, 1901, at the age of six years and nine months. Her naive improvisa-
tions were collected and published by the family.

The state of music in the Dominican Republic has now advanced to an
astonishing degree. Ciudad Trujillo, the capital, possesses its own Sym-
phony Orchestra, which was inaugurated on October 23, 1941, under the
direction of the Spanish musician Enrique Casal Chapi, in a program of
works by native musicians. In order to encourage creative composition, the